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TWO NEW BOOKS NOW READY 
STAINED GLASS CRAFT 


By J. A. F. DIVINE, A.R.C.A., Responsible Lecturer in Art, Department of Training for Teachers, 

D.L.C. (Hons.), Craft Master 
WITH FOREWORD BY P. J. JOWETT 
Colour frontispiece and 92 line 
illustrations 


THE HAPPY MOTHER 
AND CHILD Price 3/6 net 


By DR. ISIE YOUNGER ROSS, O.8.E., M.B., Ch.B. (Glasgow), 
with Foreword by ERIC PRITCHARD, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 


A book for the young mother, containing reliable advice for her guidance during the pre-natal period, as 
well as all the information necessary to enable her to care for and feed her baby from birth to school age. 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. 


COUNTY AND PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


With increase in Binding costs, we would like to draw the attention 
of our friends to the fact that we still have good stocks of books, 
fiction and juvenile, bound in our famous Facsimile Publishers’ 
Binding. While stocks last we shall not increase our prices, and we 
shall be pleased to send catalogues upon request. 


NOTE. Our Showroom at 100 Great Russell Street, W.C.1, is now closed, but full 
— of all books, including the latest publications, are on view at the address 


Head Office and Works: 
NORTH ACTON ROAD, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 


NEAR HARLESDEN STATION, BAKERLOO & L.M.S. RAILWAYS 
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Editorial 

To some, Annual Estimates this year may have a nightmarish quality. Not perhaps so much 
in the safe areas to which many who had the means to do so have gone with those means 
and no doubt are contributing part of them to the local exchequers ; but in the so-called 
“ dangerous ” areas which have lost them and their means and have, because of their liability 
to air raids, huge expenditure on A.R.P., the librarian may have a severe battle to get what 
he needs to maintain his work. Our own policy would be to concentrate, so far as is possible, 
upon the book fund and on salaries. If these can be retained at a fair amount much good 
will ensue. 

* * * * * * 

All types of library will, from the financial point of view, be adversely affeéted by the 
rise in the purchase price of books. It is a far cry from the days when the average cost, even 
of a very long novel (because the price was practically standard) was six shillings, and that 
subjeé to a discount which made the buying price for libraries about three shillings and six 

nce. We have no wish to return to those days because they impoverished the bookseller. 
After the first world war the example set by Cassells of pricing books—it was with Wells’ 
Joan and Peter, we believe, that it began—at nine shillings, seemed revolutionary, but, having 
regard to the length of the book and the cost of materials and the relative value of money in 
buying other commodities, the price increase seemed justifiable. The question of book prices 
is an interesting one and worth careful study. While it strikes the libraries adversely in one 
direétion, it has the advantage that it will drive more and more people from buying to 
borrowing—if any librarian regards that as an advantage. We know that publishers and 
commercial circulating libraries in early days fixed the prices of books in order that these 
libraries should make profit by circulating them. The same principle is bound to work with 
all types of library now. Restriéted buying must occur because pockets are shallower—or, 
rather, they are dipped into more deeply now-a-days—and one result must be that fewer 
books will see the light. ‘‘ Now,” says Reynolds News, “ we shall have to agitate still more 
for bigger allowances for public libraries.” This is a hopeful aspiration ! It will be found, 
we think, however, that the demands on libraries will inevitably increase. A publisher explains 
this question from his point of view in the National Book Council News Sheet for this month. 

* * * * * * 


Good advice we think is to buy now as many replacements of worth-while books likely 
to be required in the next few years as possible. Those who examine the books issued in 
1916-18 will testify that their materials were degenerate from the first and few books that have 
survived are unobjectionable, and fortunately most have perished. Symptoms are appearing 
already which threaten a like state of affairs, and the librarian who has a stock of good books 
of pre-war quality will be a happy one. Binding should be most carefully watched so that 
Stocks are maintained in the best condition. 

* * * * * * 

One of the happiest descriptions of the first months of the war as they affeé libraries 
appears from the clever pen of Frank M. Gardner in the January issue of The Wilson Library 
Bulletin. \t is really remarkable that the rumour spread amongst our American friends that 
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we were suspended or closed. This may have occurred in one or two remote areas, but has 
not been frequent let alone general. H. A. Sharp contributes another set of proofs of our 
activity to the same journal. Both contrast happily with a most unfortunate, anonymous 
diatribe which appeared from an anonymous alleged English writer in an earlier number, 
which averred that libraries were suborned by the Government in various ways, and generally 
belonged to the class of writings which proclaim the righteousness of every country but 


How far the general activities of libraries in the shape of leétures can be continued, is a 
matter that might well be discussed. The recent speeches of the Premier and of the Direétor 
of Home Security make it quite clear that those in authority are confident that we shall be 
subjected to very severe air attack. It seems intolerable, however, that everything should be 
postponed merely because they may and probably will occur at some time or other. The 
matter appears to be one of locality, although all places in England are within reach of the 
bomber, and of the protection that can be afforded at an alarm. We notice that Liverpool has 
limited for the time being its lectures to the months of January and February, but for these 
it has arranged weekly lectures at the branches and twice-weekly le€tures in the famous series 
at the Piéton Hall. 

Another agency which keeps fairly aétive is the W.E.A. In some towns there are several 
classes ; for example, we understand that in Croydon no less than nine are running. 

In receiving areas, if they have any time for them, no doubt children’s librarians are 
giving Story hours and continuing similar aétivities. We hear, too, in one or two of the 
evacuation areas this is being done for the large number of children who remain or who have 
returned. Anything the libraries can do at this moment to occupy schoolless children is of 
great social and national importance. The magistrates are perturbed at the large number of 
children whom they have to deal with for the mischief which Satan still finds for idle hands. 
Most of these offences are those of the naughty child, rather than the vicious one, but 
occasionally the two classes have merged, and we hear of one town in which three small 
children broke in and did damage assessed at £1,000. After the last war there were large 
numbers of children of school-leaving age who were unemployed: as a condition of 
unemployment pay the authorities insisted upon their attendance for some form of instruétion. 
We know one library system which provided every afternoon a lecture for these children. 
Something of this sort might be possible if help were forthcoming from the education office ; 
the difficulty is that teachers and others who might help—or the best of them—are away in 
the reception areas, and library staffs are not themselves large enough to do very much. 

* * * * * * 


The Library Association election was probably worth while because it brought into the 
service of the Association, Mr. J. F. Smith, the chief librarian of Liverpool. Messrs. Gurner 
Jones and J. D. Stewart return to the Council as London members, and the other successful 
Country members were Messrs. Lamb, Revie and Farr and Miss Gerard. The Association 
and its Branches and Seétions apparently have decided to carry on activity as if in peace, and 
this is possibly the best course, as a keen eye should be kept upon library necessities in this 
rapidly-changing world. The strictest watch should be kept over the interests of the librarian 


More shall we need than ever to possess Our England stands again 

Our souls, in this the prelude to the play Square-breasted to the hurricane, but cold 

Of Havoc ; for the airs of Heaven With loathing at the horror that may be ; 
are thronged Because the utter simpleness of men 

With murmurings prophetic of a time Has made them sacrifice for Arrogance 

That may expunge the very lights of Heaven, And self-appointed Insolence, that dares 

And render unto chaos all the dreams Ape God without His quality, that stands 

And deeds of men. And preys upon his fellows. 


England stands 
Confronting desolation, wrack and fire 
To save the world—or so we deem her cause. 
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The Efficient Home-reading Library 
By W. A. Turner, F.L.A. (Senior Assistant, Mitcham Public Library). 


UNTIL recent years the warm feeling of regard which the Reference Library had been 
accustomed to enjoy was not extended to its sister service, the Lending Library, a situation 
largely brought about by impoverished funds, the Librarian-Keeper tradition, and the high 
price of books. But when a nation which had been increasing in literacy year by year, suddenly 
became alive to the value of books and imbued with a desire to read them, the publishers 
responded by lowering prices and letting loose an avalanche of books which has since hurtled 
down the slide in ever-increasing bulk. Amidst this bewildering literary chaos the would-be 
reader wandered trackless, looking for a way-post. To cope with the increased interest in books 
and to provide the necessary guidance the home-reading side of public library service has been 
developed rapidly in recent years, and to such an extent that its influence in an age of reading 
has transformed the public library from a mausolean relic to a sociological offshoot. 

The good, up-to-date home-reading library needs alert and careful management if it is to 
give its clientele the best possible service. Changing conditions of life and shifting ways of 
thought will have effeét on the book stock. The traditional thesis that the library should be 
representative of all the subjeéts of knowledge need be applied only to the large city colleétions, 
though the richest book budget in the country is all too small to provide the ideal stock both 
representative in scope and answering transient demand with adequate supply. The stock of 
the medium or smaller library will be a peep-show of our civilization, displaying living gems 
from the past and cream from the milky way of modern book output, while inflated passing 
interest in topics of current concern will be answered reasonably but in no way pandered to. 
The Home-reading Librarian’s knowledge of reading interests will be augmented by analytical 
issue recordings and stock turnover returns to ascertain the volume of demand for the various 
subjeéts, and will be the basis of book seleétion to stimulate the cultural aspirations and satisfy 
the vocational and recreative requirements of the community. The stock of the efficient 
library will harbour no soiled, superseded, or misplaced books, nor will the liveness and 
usefulness of the open shelves be impeded by the presence of little used volumes, which will be 
relegated to reserve in stackroom or Regional headquarters, for the efficient library will be a 
member of its Regional Bureau. 

A library, however well arranged its book stock, can be a veritable maze to those who 
know not the twists and turnings. The efficient library will not let its readers wander about 
the shelves fruitlessly. In an effort to train readers in the right use of the library, new members 
will be asked on joining whether or not they would like to be shown round the library. If so, 
an experienced assistant will explain the arrangement of books, the various facilities, the use 
of the catalogue, and try to ascertain reading interests. These members, together with readers 
whose interests are known, may then be kept informed of additions to stock in their spheres 
of interest, and the books reserved for them. 

Bright displays of books divorced from the classified sequence will at once attraé the 
casual reader, who will very soon find ‘‘ something to read.”” Books about a common theme 
and which normally are spread over several places in the book arrangement can very usefully 
be assembled for display. The tendency will be to bring into prominence the better books on a 
subjeé (at the same time remembering that display is for the casual reader), less worthy books 
remaining on the ordinary shelves. The benefits of book display will be reckoned in another 
way, too. Fewer enquiries will be received from casual readers, so that the needs of students 
and serious readers may be given better attention. Displays of books of topical interest are 
obviously useful in this respeé&t. Though not as satisfactory as displays of actual books, 
wrappers of both current books and older books on a particular subject may be displayed, 
book lists being used to persuade general readers to more purposive reading. The snag of 
readers finding that books so “ spotlighted ” are on loan will be met by a simple, prompt 
system of book reservation, the reader filling in the postcard to save staff time. Incidentally, 
the same cards may be used for requests for books not in stock and for readers’ suggestions. 

The more serious reader presents a more serious problem, which will be solved in the 
efficient library by personal service on the part of the Home-reading Librarian. A bookman 
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himself, who cannot know too much about books and sources of information, he will be 
well-read in significant books, have reduced the skimming of books of secondary importance 
to a fine art, and have working or second-hand knowledge of as many other books as possible. 
He will be familiar with the reading interests of regular clients, and quick to show them good 
books within their spheres of interest. Alert as a sparrow, he will be ever on the look-out for 
the reader at a loss ; and courteous and taétful in handling of problem. He will be discriminat- 
ing, however, in the management of service, for in a library of any size his time will be precious. 
Requests of a more casual nature will be passed at once to the care of a capable assistant, the 
Librarian’s abilities being reserved for work which will test his superior powers. When the 
library’s own resources are unable to satisfy a problem, outside specialist bodies will be 
tapped. 

A good, up-to-date catalogue is an indispensable tool for staff and readers as a key to the 
bookstock. The arguments for and against the classified and diétionary plans are well known, 
the familiar ABC arrangement of the dictionary catalogue being more easily understood than 
the more complicated classified type, with its indexes and the frequent need for more than one 
reference. The simpler arrangement of the diétionary catalogue encourages greater use than 
the classified type, which, however, is of greater service to the Librarian and student, who 
usually takes the trouble to unravel its mysteries. Choice of catalogue, therefore, presents a 
pretty problem, though the higher the percentage of serious readers and students using the 
library, the greater becomes the case for classified arrangement. But whichever plan is 
preferred, the efficient library will see that its catalogue is accurate and consistent, and that 
filing is kept up-to-date. 


Thoughts on Catalogues 
By Joun L. THornron (Librarian, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College). 


Tue importance of library catalogues cannot be too highly stressed. No colleéion of books, 
however well organized, can funétion adequately without a key to the literature contained 
therein, for although librarians are apt to consider the catalogue merely as a guide to the books 
in a library, this is the purpose of only the most elementary form of catalogue. 

Cataloguers should appreciate the fact that catalogues must supplement the arrangement 
of the books, for classification is acknowledged to be inadequate, but most necessary. 
Inadequate because it does not bring together all the literature on a subject, and separates 
related subjeéts in all the recognised schemes, but necessary because it does create some sort 
of order in otherwise chaotic accumulations of books. Books are complex objeéts, rarely being 
confined to one subject, and it is the purpose of the library catalogue to supplement the 
classified arrangement of the volumes by the provision of several suitable entries representing 
each item on the shelves. Too many librarians fail to recognise the true significance of 
catalogues, treating them merely as guides to the classified arrangement, rather than as tools 
simplifying and supplementing that arrangement. 

The purpose of any library catalogue is to indicate the resources of that library. The stock 
must be revealed not merely as monographs on certain subjeéts, or by certain authors, but as 
literature and information contained in these composite works. In most libraries it is the sole 
aim of the cataloguer to keep together all books on the same subjeét, and all an author’s works 
together, while all the wealth of material in the library not represented in the titles of 
monographs is neglected. Too frequently the public, finding a subjeé& not included in the 
catalogue, wrongly imagine that it is unrepresented in the library, and are led to believe that 
the entries filed under the subjects indicate the entire resources of the collection. The fault is, 
of course, with the librarians. How many librarians instruét readers in the use of the tools 
provided for their benefit ?. In how many libraries is an explanation of the use of the catalogue 
displayed ? 

Of recent years there has been a movement on foot for the abolition of certain types of 
catalogue, and it is alleged that the public do not make sufficient use of these tools to justify 
their compilation. In view of the above facts, can one expeét the public to use that which they 
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are unable to appreciate, owing to the faét that they are not instruéted in its use, and which too 
frequently fails to give satisfaétion upon consultation ? 

The remedy lies not in the abolition of catalogues, but in the revision of the attitude of 
librarians towards these tools. More consideration should be given to users during the 
compilation of the entries. They are for the use of the public, and simplicity should be the 
foremost aim. Only details of real value to users need be incorporated in the entries, various 
types of material, such as fiction and juvenile literature, receiving different treatment should 
this be considered necessary. The catalogue must be readily accessible, well-guided, and 
exhaustive, while information regarding its usage should be prominently displayed, in addition 
to being available upon application to the library staff. 

The author catalogue is the most simple form possible, but it should be supplemented by 
subje& or classified entries. The relative merits of these types are debatable, while it is 
considered that the unwieldy monstrosity known as the dictionary catalogue should not be 
tolerated in any library to which the public have access. It has little to commend it, but is 
frequently revealed as a hopeless conglomeration of authors, subjeéts, and titles, and its 
effe& upon the public cannot be appreciative. 

Generally speaking, few libraries present adequate catalogues for the use of readers. The 
compilation of the Regional and other joint catalogues reveal the wide discrepancies between 
the codes in use, and indicate the varying standards of the catalogues compiled. The majority 
of these can probably be classed as mediocre, which is not the standard to be aimed at in public 
libraries. There are several possible reasons for this state of affairs. In this country cataloguing 
is often considered as merely another aspeét of the library routine necessary when a volume 
is added to the library. Entries have to be made, and any member of the staff is capable of 
making them. Professional cataloguers are extremely rare, many of our largest libraries not 
having one whole-time cataloguer on the staff, and although it is necessary that all assistants 
should have some experience of this aspeét of library work, it is suggested that the importance 
of cataloguing merits more careful consideration that it receives. 

Not every library assistant makes a good cataloguer, but it is a subjeét that can become a 
full-time job to the person interested in its application. Few librarians study it deeply enough, 
but continue to compile entries merely as a matter of routine in order to obtain the series of 
cards commonly known as the catalogue. Does your catalogue serve its true purpose ? Does 
it save the time of the staff by supplying all the information required by users ? Is it complete, 
thorough, simple to use, appreciated by the public, or does it take up space in the library 
merely because “‘ every library has one.” 

The first catalogues were compiled for the use of librarians when their stocks became large 
enough to require these lists of contents, which is what they actually were. Open access in 
particular has resulted in their being made freely available to the public, but most librarians 
have overlooked the necessity for making these tools intelligible to the casual reader. The 
latter would probably appreciate a list of books pinned to a board much more than the 
elaborate card cabinet with its intricate mysteries, but the list being out of the question for 
many purposes it should be our aim to initiate readers into the uses of the catalogues provided, 
not omitting to facilitate the use of these by compiling them with the convenience of the 
public in mind. 

The value of a catalogue must not be judged by its size, the completeness of its entries, 
and the cost of the cards and cabinet, but by the use to which it is put by those for whom it is 
intended. There are regular readers in public libraries who have never consulted the catalogue. 
Its mySteries persist as such because the library staff has not attempted to initiate borrowers. 
There are also catalogues that belie the name, but persist as monuments because “ every 
library has one.” 

To make the catalogue, the key to the library, fit the lock, it must be constructed for that 
purpose, and having been made to unlock the treasures hidden in the literature on the shelves, 
why not introduce readers to it? Before suggesting that catalogues should be abolished 
because they are not used, let us first carefully consider whether or not they are constructed in 
a manner making them capable of carrying out the work for which they are intended. If they 
fulfil all the requirements outlined above, and the readers have been introduced to them, they 
are invaluable tools, but it is feared that they will rank with the minority. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, 

I, too, wish you would emerge from your ancient solitudes and exchange views with us 
over the hour. I know one of our modern critics, quite inexperienced in real life, gibes that 
we are usually mourning over departed glories. An untrue statement, Zenodotus (although 
we might very well mourn), and not to be worried about in grave days, especially as its writer 
must soon, I imagine, be facing his term in the Militia—and one can only wish everything 
good to any lad who has that ahead. 


It may be that 
“Tuts PHony War” 


will have gone a Stage further by the time you get this, and have become the terrible tempest 
that our Ministers presage, and, if it does, we shall get in an even intenser form our old 
experiences again. We have no desire for them, because, even if the Air Raids we knew were 
“ microscopic ” compared with those endured by Poland and Finland, they were sufficiently 
scaring. Still, we must carry on with deliberate belief and with purpose. One is not always 
master of fate as a librarian; and the exhortations you give me to buy more books, open 
even later hours and so on, are received with somewhat mixed feelings. You are, of course, 
absolutely right. Nothing could exceed the stupidity of those authorities which on the 
outbreak of war ordered that no more books were to be bought. We have experience to go 
upon, we older ones ; as Eratosthenes knows, our book-funds fell in value tremendously. So 
I fear it will be now. The beginning has been made by the publishers who have adopted what 
I suggest are suicidal prices for books ; for, in the days of seven-and-six income tax, who can 
oinal & buy novels at nine and six, or more if they exceed a certain length ? It is from the 
tax-paying class that the buyer of books comes. At least I think so; my doubt arises from 
the fact that I know so very few folk who buy books. “ Penguins,” perhaps, but not what 
you and I know as books. And you say, you fear the income tax will be fifteen shillings soon. 
It well may be, and then there will be no buyers, except a few libraries, and so authors will 
turn to the P.A.B. for sustenance and publishers—many of whom are in straitened circum- 
stances already—will possibly follow the example of the first Barrabas. (I hope and believe 
the modern reader’s knowledge of Bible and Byron is equal to that reference.) Herein, 
however, lies one new hope for us ; if we can keep the book funds of libraries level, we may 
do something to save the situation. Because 


PEoPpLE WILL TurRN More to 


for their books, and may become quite articulate if they fail to get them. This is a true 
argument which we may use when our book-money is attacked, as of course it will be, but 
the best argument will be the voices of our readers. These things occur to mind because, like 
most librarians, | am struggling with my annual estimates. It is a complex theme because in 
such towns as mine A.R.P. expenditure is as high as Everest and no promised Government 
grant is here yet, and no-one knows what local rates may be. We do know that towns will cut 
all normal expenditure. I agree with the Editor of The Library World that if we can preserve 
the book fund we shall be doing what at this time is the best service to public (and, indeed, 
other) libraries. Recently by wireless H. G. Wells has declared that a man on the dole who has 
access to a public library and who has sixpence to buy a “ Penguin ” can take part in the best 
thought of the ages. Well: a lot of men and women may soon be near that financial state 
and access to the public library may condition their intelle€tual life for a generation. It is a 
wonderful chance for the librarian, if he can take it. But—can he ? One of the 


DIFFERENCES 


between this war and the last is the seconding of librarians—I amongst them—to other tasks of 
various national sorts. It is so universal as to be commonplace. There are, however, a few 
librarians who are exclusively librarians still. There is for them the opportunity to serve a 
dozen new types of organizations, nearly all of them wanting books. Another is that our men, 
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** How long have we been in France?” 
** About twenty weeks.” 
“ Blimey, | shan’t half owe something on my library book.” 


[Reproduced by courtesy of “‘ The Star” 


except those who were in the Territorials, are not leaving us in a vertical seétion of all ages 
but in horizontal age-groups. Indeed, our experienced men are mostly still with us, and if the 
librarian himself is food or fuel controlling he should delegate very definite powers to a 
reliable deputy to develop the chances of the hour. Some of these have been talked about 
in many pages of the library press. I myself have had a few problems, and I rejoice at the 
ease with which some of our colleagues seemed to have solved them. Are they rea//y doing 
all they profess ? For example, I got a request from our Chief Warden that I oult put a 
small library into every Warden adr y 'o books” was his phrase. I refleéted: there are 
also Casualty stations, Report centres, A.F.S, Stations, Rescue, Repair and Decontamination 


All My Own Work (vo. 436); By Grimes - 
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squads, W.V.S. headquarters, and—but the list, anyway, is longer. What an opportunity ! 
What can I do? Altogether, to my chagrin, I find there are nearly four hundred posts and 
centres. To supply them with a dozen books each, a ridiculous number for many of these 
populous stations, would mean as you see nearly 5,000 volumes. Then the books would have 
to be interchanged, as a Static library of this size would soon be “ read up”; so a car for 
exchanging them would be needed and would be very considerably occupied. Could we get 
petrol for this ?. Now, most libraries of size could easily spare 5,000 books if they were chosen 
miscellaneously from the entire stock. Would this do? I fear not, as most of the demand is 
for “ something light,” “ detectives,” and—well, we both know what the demand is. I don’t 
want to press this too far, as quite intelligent men are in A.R.P., but these intelligent ones 
want the sew books on their interests, and that creates one more problem. And have you seen 
what was a new book after it has been a month in an air raid post ? To me it is not soluble 
in the manner suggested : I simply can’t get the money. 


Wuart I Have Done 


is to send an invitation through the daily orders of the A.R.P. services to the various workers 
to use the libraries. To borrow they are required only to produce their “ warden’s cards ” 
or other identification and to give the number of the post to which they are attached. I suppose 
in my town as in most others every A.R.P. post is in proximity to some public library. In this 
way the expensive, and not altogether (in the present circumstances) justifiable travelling 
library service to the posts will be avoided. All our lives you and I have advocated serving 
the public in the most generous manner, so that those who are confined to the house, office or 
workshop in the hours when libraries are open shall not be deprived of the chance to use 
them. It is a long time since J.D.B. prophesied—you remember ?—that books would be 
delivered with the milk at our doorsteps. We have come near to that; but we must be 
reasonable. Reading is a valuable occupation and access to unlimited supplies of good, often 
expensive, books is a privilege worth the effort of walking to a library for—that is, if any of 
this generation can walk! Only, I suggest, should we provide home deliveries, or special 
depots, for those who have physical disabilities. This does not apply to anti-aircraft batteries 
where men may be on duty from black-out to black-out ; we should send books to them. 
Hospitals, of course. 


I have done the usual things; made the place a war-information bureau, gathered 
information, addresses and posters of all war societies and organizations, national and local, 
and have advertised them. Luckily, too, my reference room has not become the prey of some 
silly Government department and we are pursuing a strong policy of “ enquire within.” I 
am watching with interest 


EXPERIMENTS CHILDREN 


which are obvious enough. In every library we will take the School Broadcasts, have story- 
hours, dramatics, and gramophone recitals, and we are roping in everybody who has 
experience of children to help. Few teachers seem to be availaLle: the best are evacuated, 
the rest are doing all sorts of vague clerical work in connexion with evacuation. It is not 
going to be easy and I have run against the educationist who believes that the school, and the 
school only, has any right with children. I am sure I have no wish to carry on teaching: I 
have enough to do; but there are so many kids roaming the streets here that if we can get 
only ten per cent. occupied for an hour or two daily, we may prevent some of them reverting 
to barbarism. 


THE Morrautty AMONGST PERIODICALS 


is one of our minor problems. It seems that at present it is indeed hard for the intelle@ual 
journal to survive. I have saddened in the past year to see The London Mercury, and The 
Criterion go; the latter was indeed highbrow to extremity, but I enjoyed it and it stood, as 
did the others, for the highest in writing. The minor periodicals, societies’ journals and others 
that I have preserved in sets, are now in many cases rudely interrupted. 
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IN THE PRESS 


AUTOLYCUS’ PACK 


AND OTHER LIGHT WARES: BEING ESSAYS, ADDRESSES AND VERSES 


By ARUNDELL ESDAILE, M.A., Litt.D., President of the Library Association, and a Servant of 
the Trustees of the British Museum. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 232. Portrait Frontis. 12s. 6d. net. 


Scope of the Work 


The author of “Autolycus’ Pack and other Light Wares ” confesses by his title that, like Shakespeare's 
archpediar in “‘ The Winter’s Tale,”’ he offers here nothing heavy. The volume contains no solid results 
of learning, bibliographical or other, but some of the occasional essays, addresses and poems he has 
written during the thirty-six years spent in the service of the Trustees of the British Museum from 
which he is about to retire. The paper from which the title is taken was the overflow of the delightful 
task of cataloguing the Huth Ballads ; in others the author writes as a Johnsonian, having been President 
of the Johnson Club and also of the Johnson Society of Lichfield ; and in others as a librarian, or one 
who has been a librarian, since it is over a dozen years since he quitted the Department of Printed Books 
for the Secretaryship of the Museum, but he has continued to be a Councillor, and is now President, 
of the Library Association. Of the poems which conclude the volume, some have appeared in a semi- 
private pamphlet, but others are new ; all are short and some are lighthearted. 


Contents 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. VII. Baru Art ANbD Literature. An 
hing 7 Address delivered at the opening of an 
Exhibition at the Bath Guildhall, January 
Quarterly Revien, 1913.) 18th, 1927. 

JouN DunTon, BooKSELL ER: \ Paper MINOR GREEK PoETRY IN ENGLISH. 
read to the Society of Bookmen on (The Poetry Review, April, 1913.) 
November 8th, 1934. (The Bookseller, . CONFESSIONS OF A VicTORIAN. A Paper 
Dec. sth, 1934.) delivered at an Easter Course in School 
ASPECTS OF JOHNSON : Library Work, held at Bedford School, 
1. The Bibliographer: a paper read to April, 1937. (The School Library Review, 

the Johnson Club. (The Contemporary 1937.) 
Review.) THe Paper thoughts on reading. 

. The English Scholar: the Presidential \n Address given at the Jubilee of the 

address to the Johnson Society of Cheltenham Public Library, November 
Lichfield, September 18th, 1926. , 18th, 1934. (The Library Association 
. The Christian: The Religion of Record, November, 1934.) 
Reality. The second Johnson Anni- <I. Tue Socta ReEsPONsIBILITY OF THE 
versary lay sermon, St. Clement Danes MoperN Lisrary. An Address given at 
Church, December 14th, 1925. (The the Annual Conference of the American 
Contemporary Review, December, 1926.) Library Association, Chicago, 1933. (The 
Boswett IN His Diaries. A Paper read American Library Association Bulletin, 
to the North Midland Branch of the 1933.) , 
Library Association. (The Library . REAL READING AND THE GENERAL MIND. 
Association Record, February, 1934.) Presidential Address delivered at the 
Marjory Fieminc. (Introduction to Annual Conference of the Library 
The Journals, Letters and Verses of Association, Liverpool, June 13th, 1939. 
Marjory Fleming in collotype facsimile, (The Library Association Record, June, 

1934. 

Bourne”’: GeorGe Sturt OF 1939) POEMS 
FARNHAM. An Address delivered at the —— 
unveiling of a memorial in Farnham Moments: Verses and Epigrams, original and 
Church, November, 1937. translated. 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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Tue Boys. 


It is fortunate in some ways that I have lost only a relatively few of my staff to the armed 
forces ; those who have gone were Territorials before the war began. I can see, however, 
that within a year there will be gaps. I propose to fill them with temporaries who will not 
become librarians, and have hopes to use older men and, if I can, typists who can go easily to 
other berths when war ends. Perhaps with these, and a slightly lower circulation, I may be 
able to take stock for the first time in forty years. It will be a glorious futility if a German 
bomber gets in an accurate shot ! 

I agree emphatically that the boys must have the chance to return without loss of position, 
promotion or salary increase, and this seems to me the best way. There are about 350 of our 
young librarians on service, I hear ; it is a goodly number, about the same as for the months 
of 1914, but then the staffs were smaller and so these are relatively fewer. Then, too, however 
volunteers were demanded and were encouraged. We certainly wish them good luck. 

How are you managing war allowances ? I heard of one town where in calculating a 
soldier’s pay the Council has the ingenuity to add one shilling and sixpence per day for hi 
rationing and that is deducted from his civil allowance! A few execrable places refuse any 
allowance to the men who have gone to save the skins of those who make this decision. It is 
a curious fact, too, that when a councillor wishes to speak about the salaries or allowances of 
officials he compares them with the poorest ratepayers—and the comparison goes down with 
deep, sympathetic murmurs. There is a well-established theory that if any seétion of the 
community is poor, inept or miserable, that is a valid argument for making the municipal 
officer poor too; and as the librarian is already the poorest municipal officer, he especially 
ought to suffer. I am as willing as any man to make my sacrifices for England, but I detest 
the pretences of those who would speak for the poor. They are usually well-fed successful 
business men whose wealth the said poor have done muchanconsciously to provide. 

I have had all my important catalogues, local prints, and irreplaceable records 
micro-filmed, as all the documents of the town have been. We had a committee of the 
chiefs to decide this matter and establish a central photo-copying office as a result. One of 
the things that stands out is the cheapness of the record. A catalogue which must have cost 
many hundreds of pounds to compile can be micro-filmed for about thirty pounds. I have as a 
result copies of my catalogues in and outside the town so that if my library goes, I or my 
successors will at least know what it contained. 


I looked in at Cuaucer House 


the other day. Somewhat gloomy, because the lower part is blacked-out as a shelter. There 
was no-one in the lower rooms ; Johnson and Biddle are on service. The forecourt is occupied 
as is the National Central Library building with A.R.P. folk, and their sentry eyes one 
suspiciously as one tries to enter the sacred precinés. University College arch is battened up 
and the beyond is deserted. This is reflected in the Members’ Room ; an occasional librarian 
comes but the young life—the students—who make the place a joy for me on my infrequent 
visits are no longer there. | didn’t like the quiet. There is life, however, in the L.A. office. 
The great plan for supplying libraries to the Army, Navy and Air Force goes on, and this 
should do much for them and us. The L.A. keeps going. 
Well, Zenodotus, I am now required on duty at 


My Report CENTRE 


and in a moment I put a white band on my arm, assume a severe look and sally forth, trying 

to convince myself that I am doing something. My thoughts are painfully away in the France 

of 1914, now vividly alive again for the devoted young armies which in owr day we were 

certain would never be called into being again. How our generations have failed ! 
Meanwhile, we wait. Vale! : 


CALLIMACHUS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LetrERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, Tue Lrsrary Wor 
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Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT. — For _ the 
guidance of the hundreds of new borrowers 
whom “ grim-visaged war” has sent to the 
friendly haven of the Burton-upon-Trent 
Public Library, a splendid 8-page introduétion 
to the war-time services of this particular 
Public Library has been issued. 


COVENTRY.—Air Raid Precautions, a 
cyclostyled publication produced and circu- 
lated by the Coventry City Libraries, is a most 
useful guide to a seleétion of the material 
available at the Gulson (Central) Technical and 
Commercial Library. 


HALIFAX.—The appeal recently made for 
gifts of books and periodicals suitable for 
distribution among soldiers billeted in Halifax, 
as well as for despatch to troops abroad, has 
met with a generous and helpful response. 
Instead of aged and faded volumes from dusty 
attics, hundreds of popular novels and many of 
the best books published in the last few years 
have been presented. The periodicals have 
covered an even wider range, including 
illustrated weeklies, magazines devoted to 
flying, popular monthlies and a number of 
literary journals. 

MANCHESTER.—The Manchester Librarian 
for November contains the unhappy news that 
this may be the last number to appear in its 
eStablished form for the duration of the war. 
The cost of producing a regular, printed journal 
has always been a heavy charge on the finances 
of the Manchester and Distriét Library Fellow- 
ship. It can well be understood that rising 
prices of paper, etc., render the continuance of 
a printed magazine almost impossible. It is 
hoped, however, that the long and rege 
history of The Manchester Librarian will 
continue in a less expensive form. On O&ober 
31St the first war-time meeting of the Fellowship 
was well attended, thanks partly to the light of 
the moon. By continuing to hold monthly 
meetings at the time of the full moon, the 
Fellowship hopes to beat the difficulties of 
“ blackout ” travelling and to maintain satis- 
fa&tory attendances. 

MITCHAM.—Hobbies for the Blackout is a 
consummate piece of library advertising. The 
topical cover illustration in black and white 
attracts attention and compels examination of the 
excellently selefted and displayed contents. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—In 
addition to carrying out his duties as Chief 
Librarian and Information Officer for Swinton 
and Pendlebury, Mr. Fredk. Cowles continues 
to edit The Bulletin and to maintain its high 
Standard. The December number contains a 
special article by Marjorie Bowen on the 
inter-relation of art and life. Christmas 
greetings were conveyed to Swinton and 
Pendlebury’s borrowers by means of a season- 
able booklet entitled A Happy Christmas in Books. 


Library Reports 
By Herpert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 
Public Libraries.—51st Annual Re- 
port. Borough Librarian, William T. Creed, 
A.L.A. Population (est. 1938), 137,700. 
Rate 2.16d. Income from Rate, £11,431. 
Stock : Lending, 67,678 ; Reference,17,697. 
Additions, 10,107. Withdrawals, 3,645. 
Issues: Lending, 593,854; Reference, 
56,585. Borrowers, 19,529; extra tickets, 
46,486. Branches, 2. 

For several years past the work of the Libraries 
has been extended in a number of ways, and in the year 
under review many satisfaétory results of this policy are 
evident. The latest improvement was the refurnishing 
of the Central Newsroom. News-slopes have been 
reduced to sitting height, with individual strip-lights, 
and new periodical display racks and circular tables 
have been introduced. Public appreciation is apparent 
in the extended use made of all branches of the service. 
The total circulation, which has increased by 24 per 
cent. in the last four years, amounted to 29,886 above 
the previous year’s figures. In spite of considerable 
interruption last September, when the majority of 
children gave up their reader’s tickets, the work of the 
junior libraries shows a substantial increase on previous 
years. Both branch libraries reported increased circu- 
lation in all departments. A site has been found for the 
long-overdue branch library in the West Kensington 
distri€, but the ereé&tion of the building has to be post- 
poned for the present. An important library publica- 
tion during the year was the printed catalogue of 
1,000 Modern Novels.” 

Luton . Public Libraries. — Librarian’s 
Report for the year ending March 31st, 
1939. Librarian, Frank M. Gardner, 


F.L.A. | Population (estimated), 95,000. 
Rate 2.14d. Stock: Lending, 44,437; 
Reference, 4,068. Additions, 6,616. 
Withdrawals, 2,630. Issues: Lending, 


348,249; Children, 100,977; Reference, 
17,695. Borrowers’ Tickets in force, 
30,784. Branches, 2. 
Increased aétivity, considerable progress, and the 
launching of new services has marked the year just 
closed as probably the most successful since the libraries 
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were established. By far the highest book circulation 
ever attained was recorded with an increase over the 
year previous of 56,393. Included in this figure are 
many thousands of historical, sociological and topo- 
graphical works, while the demand for technical books 
has exceeded all previous records, The Central Lending 
Library is beginning to feel the strain of this increased 
tax upon its resources and accommodation, and it is 
proposed to extend the building and replan the lending 
department to meet modern requirements. A very 
thorough stock revision was commenced during the 
year. The tendency to decrease in the circulation from 
the children’s libraries, noted in recent years, has been 
arrested and a most satisfactory increase was reported. 
The branch libraries also showed renewed vitality in the 
past year. An extension of the service to the hospitals 
was made when another institution was brought into the 
scheme. 


SHerrietp Crry Lrpraries. — The Use of 
Books in Sheffield: 82nd Annual Report, 
1938-1939. City Librarian, J}. P. Lamb. 
Population, 520,000. Rate 4.03d. Income 
from Rate, £49,042. Stock: Lending, 
235,979; Reference, 55,805 ; Commercial 
and Science and Technology Library, 
19,658; Schools, 6,022. Additions, 
575453. Issues: Central Lending, 
682,320; Branches, 1,670,597; Refer- 
ence, 87,309; Commercial and Science 
and Technology, 47,784; Reading 
Rooms, 90,907; Extension _ services, 
155,687. Borrowers, 98,509; Tickets in 
force, 165,381. Branches, 13. 

This s0-page Report covers a year of intense 
activity, and reveals many interesting sidelights on the 
valuable work being carried out by the library service. 
Several pages are occupied with a detailed account of 
the use and selection of books. A marked feature of the 
year’s reading was the interest shown in international 
affairs, and an increase of nearly 20 per cent. was 
recorded in the use of works on politics, economics and 
social science. Many other classes also had greatly 
increased issues. The total circulation from all libraries 
in the citv showed an increase compared with the 
previous year of 66,922. The question of book seleétion 
is dealt with by a Statement of the problem and how it is 
carried out, with a paragraph on calling in the expert 
regarding specialized subjects. The use of the Com- 
mercial, and Science and Technology Libraries, which 
almost doubled when more suitable accommodation 
was provided, has remained remarkably constant. 
Students of the Central Day Commercial College con- 
tinued to take a planned course of book use in the 
Commercial Library. There was a notable increase in 
the work with the child reader. Many of the libraries 
had to cope with extended demands upon their junior 
Stocks, while the Central Junior Library recorded its 
highest ever circulation. A great many other branches 
of extension work carried on by the Libraries met with 
remarkable success, chief among these being the book 
service in the Hospital ; the Wireless Discussion Group; 
and the part taken by the Libraries in the work of the 
Regional System. Some good illustrations adorn the 
Report, 


The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep Bartow. 


Or all the many lists of books published in 

various ways this Guide to New Editions is 

as unique. Its purpose is not only to 

ring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found elsewhere. 

CassELt’s German and English Diétionary. 
Part II, English-German. 1939. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 

First published in 1909. Between that date and 
1934 it was reprinted with revisions sixteen times. The 
present edition is entirely revised, rewritten in the most 
recent German spelling and reset throughout. 

Dicey (A. V.) Introduétion to the Study of the 
Law of the Constitution. Ed. 9. 1939. 
Macmillan. 15s. 

First published in 1885 and reprinted numerous 
times since. In the present edition the text of Dicey, 
which achieved finality in 1908, remains untouched, but 
the hundred and fifty page introduétion by E. C. S. 
Wade is of such importance as to render all earlier 
editions quite unacceptable to present day law students. 
Lrpprarp (Mabel) British Red Cross Society 

Infant Welfare Manual. Ed. 5. 1940. 
Churchill. 1s. 6d. 

Revised and partially re-written to conform with 
the new Red Cross syllabus. There are new chapters on 
infant hygiene, infectious diseases and the care of the 
toddler. An‘index appears for the first time. 
MarsHaL_t (Percival) The Beginner’s Guide to 

the Lathe. Ed. 2. [1940.] P. Marshall. 1s. 6d. 

First published about twenty years ago. ‘“‘Com- 
pletely revised and enlarged with much additional 
information and many new illustrations.”” Preface. 
MARSHALL (Percival) Metal Working Tools. 

Ed. 2. [1940.] P. Marshall. 1s. 6d. 

‘The scope has been widened and much new 
matter added, with additional illustrations.’’—Publisher’s 
Note. 

Pounper (C. C.) The Design of Flat Plates. 
Ed. 2. 1939. Draughtsman Pub. Co. 2s. 

First published about twenty years ago and has now 
been revised and enlarged. 

QuitieR-Coucn (Sir Arthur, Ed.) The Oxford 
Book of English Verse, 1250-1918. Ed. 2z. 
1939. O.U.P. 8s. 6d. 

The earlier editions stopped at 1900. Now some 
hundred examples are given of poetry between that date 
and 1918. There are various other alterations, 
omissions and additions. _ 

SamuEts (H.) Industrial Law. Ed. 2. 1939. 
Pitman. 15s. 

First published as Law Relating to Industry. The 
far-reaching changes of the Faétories A& of 1937 
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renders the older book obsolete. Various other new 

aéts such as those dealing with insurance are noted and 

certain emergency enaétments are summarized in an 
appendix. 

Twetverrees (Richard) Marking Out for 
Machinists, extended and revised by R. 
Hutcheson. Ed. 2. [1940.] P. Marshall. 
1s. 6d. 


“The scope has been widened and much new 
mater added, with additional illustrations.’’—Publisher’s 
Note. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
GENERAL. 

Bewi (Bernard Iddings) Religion for Living. 
Book for post-modernists. Frontis. 
Gifford. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author addresses his work to the kind of man 
whom he wishes to call the post-modernist. The book is 
divided into three parts and deals throughout with 
Christianity in its different aspe&s. 

BritTAIn (Vera) Testament of Friendship. 
The Story of Winifred Holtby. Frontis. 
Macmillan. tos. 6d. net. 

Miss Holtby was heralded as one of our most 
promising younger novelists when her death at the 
early age of thirty-seven brought her career to an end, 
Her life with the author of her biography makes 
most excellent reading. Both had a small income, and 
they lived together to carry on their ideal of making a 
name through their penmanship. To achieve this end, 
they could not devote themselves only to an attempt at 
producing great works of art, but spent their time 
seeking openings in journalism and in similar work. 
Both were successful and in this book we have a 
detailed account of their struggles, their aims and, 
perhaps more important still, their delightful friendship, 
which was said to rival even the most devoted intimacy 
of men friends. Miss Brittain’s appreciation of Winifred 
Holtby’s outstanding novel, South Riding, is extremely 
interesting and the public will owe her a debt for this 
remarkable revelation of a crowded life. 


ButrerFIELD (H.) Napoleon. Great Lives. 
Duckworth. 2s. net. 

This is No. 82 of the Great Lives Series, and the 
author, who is a Leéturer in History at Cambridge, has 
compressed into the 144 pages allowed him, a remark- 
ably concise account of Napoleon’s rise and fall. No 
important events are omitted, and a clear piture of the 
man and his aims is here found. 


Cory (Harper) Wild Animals at Home. Illus. 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Cory gives a wealth of information about wild 
animal life in Canada and Britain. Amongst the subjeéts 
discussed are Migration, Flock Discipline, Communica- 
tion between Animals, Natural Death, etc., etc., and a 
final chapter on the photography of wild animals. The 
work is finely illustrated with photographs by the author 
and line illustrations by W. Neave Parker. 


Davin (The Rt. Rev. A. A.) Bible Poetry. 
Blackie. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Bishop of Liverpool has made a charming 
selection of beautiful passages from the Old and New 
Testament. Each extraét is prefaced by a short note 
explaining its historical context and special significance. 
Foorner (Hulbert) Charles’ Gift. Salute to an 

Old House. Frontis. Faber. 1os. 6d. net. 

Mr. Footner is well-known on both sides of the 
Atlantic for his novels, but this time he writes of his 
own life. Every Spring and Fall he lives alone in his 
beautiful old seventeenth-century stone house in 
Southern Maryland, Charles’ Gift. He writes in 
leisurely fashion of the lovely country and of his 
thoughts and experiences there, with touches of 
humour, most peaceful and charming, in these tense 
days. 

Horru (Lillie B. and Arthur C.) 101 Things 
for the Housewife to do, A Praétical Hand- 
book for the Home. Illus. Batsford. 53s. 
net. 

A companion to the previous volumes in the 
**to1 Series’ which have catered for Boys, Girls, 
Little Folks and the Handyman. The subjeéts dealt 
with are extremely wide and varied and include Menus, 
House Furnishing and Decorating, Housework, 
Hobbies, Gardening, Pets, Occupations for Children, 
First Aid, etc., etc. 

How Tuey Drp Ir Lire Srortss : 

Vol. 9: von Ribbentrop, by Gerhard von 
Gunther. Vol. 16: General Viscount Gort, 
V.C., by Ronald H. Laverton. Vol. 17: 
General Edmund Ironside, by James 
Eastwood. Vol. 18: General Gamelin, by 
Oscar Ray. Pilot Press. 6d. net each. 


Compaé lives of four of the yreat men in the 
present war and how they became so. 


KeE.ty (Mary) Village Theatre. Nelson, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

During the last war Miss Kelly started work with a 
small company of players in her own village in Devon, 
and so successful was the first show that the idea 
gradually developed into the modern Village Drama 
Movement in England, with Miss Kelly at its head, as 
Secretary of the Village Drama Seétion, British Drama 
League. This work is an account of the origins, 
history and background of folk drama, and though in 
her Foreword she admits that the present war has 
produced an eclipse of much of the cultural aétivity 
which it describes, Miss Kelly is convinced that this is 
only ‘‘a temporary darkening ’’ and that Britain is 
now well on the way to the creation of the village 
theatre. 


KuNKEL (Fritz) Charaéter Growth Education. 
Translated by Barbara Keppel-Compton and 
Basil Druitt. Illus. Lippincott. 15s. net. 

The author has had a wide experience in children’s 
clinics and has written several important works on child 
psychology and educational matters, for which he has 
won a world-wide reputation. The book is divided into 
four main seétions dealing with Early Childhood, the 

School Period, Adolescence, and Child Guidance. It 
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contains a bibliography, but unfortunately no index. 

The translation is adequate and the work is illustrated 

with eight diagrams which elucidate the field of child 

psychology. 

Mowat (R. B.) The American Entente. 
Arnold. 7s. 6d. net. 


A useful survey of the relations between Gtreat 
Britain and the United States from the Revolution to 
the present day. 


Myers (Rollo H.) Music in the Modern World. 
Arnold. 6s. net. 

This book will appeal chiefly to people who take 
an interest in serious music and who wish to understand 
its import, its approach and its interpretation. An 
attempt has been made to describe the relations of the 
musician to the State and the Community, as well as 
to consider him as an artist. Much of the material has 
been reprinted from the Liffener and must already be 
familiar to a large circle of music lovers, who will, 
however, appreciate having this interesting collection 
in book form. 

Pecora (Ferdinand) Wall Street Under Oath. 
The story of our modern money-changers. 
Cresset Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


The story of the Wall Street collapse in 1929 and 
the methods of the banking houses and stock dealers 
which led up to it. The inquiry which was instituted 
in 1933-34 by President Roosevelt is fully detailed and 
the reasons given for the special legislation introduced 
later. 


FOYLES 


BOOKSELLERS 
TO THE WORLD 


New and secondhand books 
on every subject. Stock of 
nearly three million volumes 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


113-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Soctow (O.) A Confidential History of 
Modern England. Illus. Duckworth. 5s. net. 
A satirical little history of the English by an 
American. The work, which is composed parm of 
pidtures without text, contains not only much clever 
nonsense but also some shrewd comments on the 
happenings of the last few months, A.R.P., Hitler and 
Mr. Chamberlain included. 


SWINNERTON (Frank) The Reviewing and 
Criticism of Books. (The Ninth Dent 
Memorial Leéture.) With a Foreword by 
Martin Dent. Dent. 1s. 6d. net. 

\ le&ture by Mr. Swinnerton, which unfortunately 
could not be delivered in O&ober at Stationers Hall. 
Mr. Swinnerton knows this kind of work from A to Z, 
and this little brochure, in the now famous series, will 
certainly be a help to readers who wish to obtain an 
cStimate of the present-day appreciation of literature. 


Watney (Arthur) Three Ways of Thought in 
Ancient China. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
The philosophy of China is but little known in the 
West, and here are colle&tions from the books of 
Chuang Tzu, Mencius and Han Dei Tzu. This work 
will throw a very interesting light on Eastern thought. 


Witson (Duncan and Elizabeth) Federation 
and World Order. Nelson. 2s. 9d. net. 

A plea for a federal world state backed up by a 
Study of the methods of federalism in the British Empire 
and in the United States. The folly of small States 
having power over communications is well illustrated 
by a note on railway gauges in Australia. South 
Australia has six gauges, Western Australia, New South 
Wales and Viéoria four, Queensland three, and 
Tasmania two. 


Wu (Aitchen K.) Turkistan Tumult. Illus. 


Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Province of Sinkiang, the most WeStern part 
of China occupies the central part of Asia where Russia, 
India and China meet. The extraordinary story of the 
clash of religions and empires is told by the author, a 
Chinese official, from personal experience. 


FICTION. 


(Luke) The Tenderfoot. Jenkins. 
8s. 3d. net. 

Somers Randison came to Medicine Hat in search 
of “ copy ”’ for his book, and he found plenty amon 
the cowboys, a stampede of maddened cattle, and a 
murder which he helped the “‘ Mounties ”’ to solve. A 
thrilling story which follows the best traditions of 
Westerns.” 

Carr (Jolyon) Death Comes by Post. Jenkins. 
8s. 3d. net. 

A deteétive Story that is distinétly worth reading. 
The poison pen letters are linked up with suicide and 
the denouement is unexpeéted. 

Cuesney (Michael) Callaghan Meets His Fate. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Steel’ Callaghan again. He has his usual 
Struggles with crooks and kidnappers, but emerges the 
viétor in more senses than one. 
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Cox.ts (Maurice) Sanda Mala. Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 
A novel of great distin@ion with a setting in 
Burma. A young artist leaves London to go to 
Mandalay to paint a native prince. He comes in contact 
with the girl of his dreams, who turns out to be a 
princess. Her mother is a quaint old charaéter, who, in 
spite of a thousand difficulties in the way of their 
romance brings it to a happy conclusion. The novel is 
written round this wonderful Oriental old lady of 
royal blood, who in her own line is a veritable ditator. 
Conquest (Joan) Pipe-Dream. Werner Laurie. 
7s. 6d. net. 

An unusual story of which the scene is laid in the 
islands which lie in the Bay of Bengal. An artist has 
married an attractive wife, but his art calls him to more 
lurid scenes conneéted with a glamorous model who has 
taken to opium smoking. She struggles to cure herself 
of this vice for his sake and he paints a masterpiece, but 
in the end it is his wife, Ann, who wins happiness. 
DeEARDEN (R. L.) Care of the Commander. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A romantic novel of Geoffrey Laking, the new 
Commander of the Taraniu, and Marjory Tenison, a 
young woman of high spirits and not too much common 
sense. Although she is going out to make a marriage 
of convenience, they fall in love and fate helps them to 
happiness. 

FarMER (Bernard J.) Frozen Music. Chapman 
& Hall. 8s. 3d. net. 

Another Romeo and Juliet story—it almost rivals 
the eternal triangle in cropping up again and again— 
which this time deals with the conflict of the landed 
aristocracy and the jerry-builder who hammers at his 
door and disturbs not only his morning's rest but his 
whole philosophy of life. The jerry-builder’s son had 
no right to carry on an intrigue with the gentleman’s 
daughter, but she loved him and there you have it— 
romance in a nutshell, and very much up-to-date. 
Fernee (Herbert) Now Gentlemen, Please ? 

Faber. 8s. 3d. net. 

Not perhaps a successor to Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, 
but quite of its kind. The autobiography of a 
barmaid, sophisticated certainly, but human. 
GrimsHAw (Beatrice) Rita Regina. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 

A Story of South Sea Islands told in the best vein 
by an author who is past master at this kind of thing. 
Rita Fitzhenry, descended from the Queen of the 
Tangaroans, loses her lover and is urged to become 
Queen of the Islands, forfeiting thereby her right to 
marry. A pretty tangle here to straighten out, but all 
comes well in the end. 

Hase (Hans) Sixteen Days. Translated by 
Basil Creighton. Harrap. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is claimed to be the last novel of the 
and the first of the war. The author realised that the 
Munich crisis of 1939 could only lead to war, but he 
does not limit himself to this side of the pi€ture, for 
there is a passionate love interest in these pages which, 
as can be seen from the beginning, is bound to turn out 
disastrously and end in tragedy. 

Harris (Frances) In Sleep a King. Duckworth. 


8s. 6d. net. 
An artist whose wife loves another man and leaves 
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him to live in Norway. His struggle to make a future 
for himself is well described and his reaétions when at 
last he meets another woman who interests him, and 
finds after he has married her that there has been a 
secret in her past which her family has not revealed. 
In the end he wins through and life again becomes 


worth while. 
Locxwoop (Vere) Orient Pearls. Jenkins. 


8s. 3d. net. 

Miss Lockwood is well known for her colourful 
Eastern Stories and this one of a treasure-hunt for pearls 
in an island in the Indian Ocean is as exciting as anythin 
she has written. Camilla’s meeting with Michae 
Carleton, the planter, leads to an exotic romance, which 
the author emphasises by her Style of writing such 
phrases as, ‘‘ Camilla Marshall let out a shriek which 
pierced the lush green realm of nature.’’ Some shrick, 
to use an Americanism ! 


MorGan (Joan) Citizen of Westminster. 
Chapman & Hall. 8s. 3d. net. 

A romance of the rebuilding of Westminster. A 
block of 2,000 “‘ luxury flats ’’ under the shadow of the 
Houses of Parliament. The life story of many of its 
inhabitants and the romances, tragedies and comedies 
which happen within its walls. A very modern and 
novel story, well told. 


Parmer (Geoffrey) To Church on Sunday. 
Chapman & Hall. 8s. 3d. net. 


A first novel which has many claims to merit. Life 
at Manning School, sometimes in the raw, where Miss 
Bellamy rules with a firm hand and Peter Allen is a 
teacher. Anna , fresh from Vienna, is a 
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servant in the same school, and their lives run side by 

side in the limited surroundings of a conventional 

English village. 

Scaretr (Susan) Peter and Paul. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 8s. 3d. net. 

A novel about twins, Petronella and Pauline, Peter 
and Paul for short, of whom Peter is lovely and cold, and 
Paul not so good-looking but better-natured. When 
they become assistants in a London dress shop run by 
an attractive proprictor, David Bliss, and a double- 
dealing manageress, Moira, complications are imminent. 
Light as a soap-bubble, but iridescent, this charming 
Story will win the hearts of a large circle of readers. 
SEAFoRTH.—We Band of Brothers. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 

\ curious Story of a war which was expected in 
September, 1938, but did not take place. Raids on 
London and all the rest of it. 


Sernicout (Davide) Desert Interlude. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. net. 

The author has a large circle of readers for his 
colourful desert Stories, in some of which the Legion— 
herein called the International Corps of North Africa— 
plays an important part. Rex Linslade, who signs on for 
three years on account of a woman, who seduces him 
and commits suicide, finds both adventure and lasting 
love in the Sahara. 

Suarp (David) Everybody Suspeé. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

An amusing, interesting and tolerably “ Straight ”’ 
deteétive Story. Professor Fielding again lands in the 
middle of a murder mystery. He is apparently the 
Inspector's best bet, but with the aid of his friend 
Ortord manages to wriggle loose and plant the blame 
in the right quarter. 

StoaNE (William) The Edge of Running 
Water. A Novel. Methuen. 8s. 3d. net. 

The picture of the scientist trying to link up this 
world with the next, conflicting with the primitive (and 
objectionable) passions of a New England village makes 
a curious and interesting mixture. 


Tuomson (A. A.) What a Piéture! Jenkins. 


8s. 3d. net. 

\ humorous novel of a mySterious film Star, a 
jovial baronet and, last but not least, a wonderful steed 
called Red Hussar. Beth and Angela, formerly of the 
Woolbank Repertory Company, get entangled in a 
number of exciting incidents, and an amazing story of 
fun and frivolity is the result. 

Tivey (Tom Brown) When Daylight Dies. 

Jenkins. 8s. 3d. net. 

” Scenes laid in the Roaring River Country in the far 
North, where fur trading is the Staple industry and it is 
man against man and the devil take the hindmost. Love, 
revenge, fisticuffs, the sacrifice of an Indian mission- 
trained girl and a charming white girl who wins 
happiness in spite of difficulties, make up an enthralling 
tale, 

(Richard) The Kahns’ 

Faber. 8s. 3d. net. 


The eternal question, so gravely to the fore at the 
present time, of the conflict between the Jewish race 


Progress. 


and the Gentiles, in thought, customs, religion and 
almost every fundamental ideal is here worked out 
admirably in the story of the Kahn family and their 
incursion into the realms of society life in the English 
countryside. Ansel Kahn, the father, whose shouting 
against his disobedient offspring is emphasised in 
varying sizes of capital types, finally sees that he cannot 
have his own way in everything and that the younger 
generation is more adaptable to changing conditions 
than his own. 


JUVENILE. 


Cory (Harper) Woodland Comedy. Illus. 
Duckworth. 5s. net. 

\ personal record of the amusing antics of animals 
and birds with which Mr. Cory was surrounded in his 
remote house on a Manitoba hillside. Gives a splendid 
picture of Canadian wild life which is never dull, and is 
illustrated from clear and _ beautiful real animal 
photographs. 


CROWNFIELD (Gertrude) Mistress Margaret. 
Frontis. Lippincott. 5s. net. 

Marjorie’s brother Arthur was a bodyguard in 
General Washington’s army and how she wished she 
could join him there, but Marjorie had her share of 
adventures too, and thrilling reading they make of the 
days of the Revolutionary War campaigns along the 
Hudson in New York State. A stirring story for older 
boys and girls. 

Epwin (Maribel) Round the Year Stories. 
(The Winter Book.) Illus. by Raymond 
Sheppard. Nelson. 2s. 6d. net. 

This completes the ‘‘ Round the Year ’’ series and 
deals with the months of December, January and 
February, pointing out the particular beauties of Nature 
at this time of the year. In the short stories of Eels, Deer, 
Cats, Foxes, Salmon, Mice, Birds, etc., young children 
will learn much of the Wild Life of this Country during 
the Winter. There are many illustrations in black and 
white, and four coloured plates, and the book is printed 
in good bold type. 


Hoitzwortu (John M.) The Twin Grizzlies of 
Admiralty Island. Illus. Lippincott. 5s. 
net. 

The tale of two cubs from their birth on Admiralty 
Island until they came to live in the great Golden Gate 
Park of California, where they may Still be seen. Many 
of the incidents are true and the story portrays the life 
of the grizzly bear in Alaska. Also includes faéts about 
the Tlingit Indians of south-eastern Alaska. There are 
four plates from photographs taken by the author. 


SaBiIn (Edwin L.) In the Ranks of Old 
Hickory. Frontis. Lippincott. 5s. net. 

\ story of the Creek Indian War of 1812. The tale 
Starts with a young American, Andrew Jackson Craig, 
trying to warn Fort Mims of the approach of the 
redmen. He is however captured but escapes to join the 
Tennessee Riflemen and there follow his many 
adventures with the men of ‘‘ Old Hickory ’’—the 
red-haired Irishman Andrew Jackson. The modern boy 
will be thrilled by Andy’s meetings with such figures as 
Red Eagle the chief of the Creeks, the pirate Lafitte, 
Pierre Jugeat the Choctaw scout, etc., ete. 
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